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Sidney Hillman made a _ profound 
“contribution to the philosophy of labor- 
management relations by recognizing the 
inter-relat onship of the workers’ wel- 
fare and of the union’s welfare to the 
well-being of the entire industry. More 
‘than any other man, Hillman was re- 
‘sponsible for the use of the impartial 
arbitrator to settle labor-management 
disputes cn the basis of facts rather 
than through conflict. Today, when the 
concept of the referee, the umpire, the 
“impartial” is widely recognized, it is 
almost difficult to recall that this was 
a pioneering step which required cour- 
age for a young labor leader to pro- 
post... 
After some twenty years of respon- 
sible collective bargaining in the major 
industries, we reasonably might have ex- 
pected a measure of the same under- 
stand'ng and good will, of ability to 
see the problems of the other side, of 
mutuality of efforts to reach, solutions 
satisfactory to both, achieved by Hill- 
man and his management colleagues in 
the clothing industry. Yet the result 
has not come about: - 
Attitudes Are Hardening 
I say this most regretfully, but I must 
record the facts as 1 see them. I thought 
it was coming ten years ago when we 
seemed to be on the road toward achieve- 
ment of mutual respect and under- 
standing in our major industries. The 
Wilson-Reuther agreements at General 
Motors, the Murray-Fairless agreements 
in steel and others that could be men- 
tioned, all pointed to an era of maturity 
in labor-management relations. But in 
the recent past I see a hardening of 
attitudes, and retrogression rather than 
progress in understanding. Management 
is tougher, unions are tougher, and the 
‘end product ‘s nst necessarily good for 
either side. Each feels it must take a 
firm stand in behalf of its principles; 
and, as that distinguished public servant, 
a fermer Director of the Federal Medi- 
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By Arthur J. Goldberg 


ation Service, Cyrus Ching, has re- 
marked, ‘nothing so impedes labor- 
management as principles.” 

Whatever the cause, I think you must 
agree with me that opportunities for 
conversation, for a sensible, realistic ex- 
change of views between the leaders of 
labor and the business community are 
becoming fewer and fewer. And the 
stereotype images, indeed the caricatures, 
are taking the place of reality. When 
the two sides meet, as they do now 
more and more infrequently, they mect 
almost solely at the bargaining table. 
The bargaining table, of course, plays 
an indispensable and essential role in 
our labor-management scene. But it has 
never been known as a place where 
one could think out loud about basic 
problems: every word counts too much! 
Thus, while I do not know the cause 
of the growing estrangement taking 
place between labor and management, 
and therefore cannot suggest a cure, 
nevertheless, as I look at the American 
labor-management scene today, | know 
that one of our most conspicuous lacks 
is an area where men cf divergent view- 
point can meet and exchange ideas, 
rather than make debating points, and 
think realistically about our common 
future. 

An Area For Discussion 
Take the question of old age as an 


On November 5, Arthur Goldberg 
gave the 1958 Sidney Hillman Ad- 
dress, sponsored by the Sidney Hillman 
Memorial Foundation of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The full address 
covers twenty-two typed pages, and 1s 
without doubt one of the most impor- 
tant labor speeches of the year. We re- 
gret the space Limitations, but hope this 
abridgement will g.ve the most impor- 
tant portions of a most significant text. 
Editorial comment, on Mr. Coldpers's 
suggestion will found on page 2. 


example. We can “point with pride” 
to the success both of -social security 
and of collective bargaining in provid- 
ing pensions for retired workers. But 
the collective bargaining table has ob- 
vious limitations as a forum for provid- 
ing an adequate contribution, both by 
management and labor, to the complex 
problem of geriatrics. If a union in the 
course of collective bargaining raises the 
question of developing a program for re- 
tired employees, the discussion is likely 
to revolve around the narrow point 
whether, in law, the union has a right, 
and the company the obligation, to bar- 
gain for workers already retired. But, 
putting the legal question aside, can 
there be any doubt that both industry 
and unions have an obligation toward 
employees and members who have de- 
voted long years of their lives to their 
respective interests? I have the deep 
feeling, unsupported by evidence, that 
if we could discuss this problem frankly 
and mutually, outside the collective 
bargaining table, joint programs could 
be evolyed which would have a bene- 
ficial impact both within and without 
the framework of collective bargaining. 


There have been occasional efforts, 
of course, to bridge this gap. Back 
during the war some leaders in the 
CIO proposed an Industrial Council 
Plan. Many people in management 
jumped on it as a blue print rather than 
an idea, and tore it to bits. Perhaps 
to industry, it connoted a sort of co- 
determination. If so, I would say, let 
us forget about the name. American 
labor has not the slightest interest in 
co-determination. In fact, while it 
recognizes the right of our European 
colleagues to proceed by their own 
lights, American labor, judging from 
the European experience, has by and 
large come to the conclusion that it 
infinitely prefers to make its gains 
through collective bargaining rather 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Church Press and Labor 


One of the very valuable publications 
arriving in our office is the bulletin 
edited by Dr. Benson Y. Landis of the 
Bureau of Research and Survey, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. “Informa- 
tion Service,” published bi-weekly ex- 
cept July and August, often gathers up 
for comment several important items ot 
close relationship, devoting a good share 
of an issue to the roundup. 

The meat of a number of items is 
presented concerning automation, for 
instance, in the September 13, 1953 
number. These include a Religion in 
Life article by Kermit Eby and June 
Greenlief, ““Man and Automation”; a 
report by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, ‘“‘Automation and Other 
‘Technological Developments” ; a Nation 
article by Bernard Karsh, “Automation’s 
Brave, New World”; an issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science on “Recre- 
ation in the Age of Automation’; and 
the AFL-CIO pamphlet, “Labor Looks 
at Automation.” ‘The remainder of the 
issue deals with other labor-management 
concerns — collective bargaining, wages, 
labor union power, democracy in unions, 
the power of corporations. 

The fairly frequent recurrence in this 
church publication of materials dealing 
with labor and economic matters is one 
more indication of the manner in which 
the scope of the churches’ concern has 
broadened in the past half century. In 
fact, the church publications we know 
which do not concern themselves now 
and then with such questions is pretty 
limited. For these evidences of concern, 
we give thanks — and hope that some- 
times the efforts of Religion and Labor 
as It goes to many church and labor 
editors give a nudge to their concern. 


‘ 


MR. GOLDBERG’S "LABOR-MANAGEMENT ASSEMBLY” 


It is with pride that Religion and 
Labor prints in this issue some carefully 
selected portions of the 5,000-word 
Sidney Hillman Address delivered by 
Arthur J. Goldberg on November 5 at 
the ‘University of Wisconsin. We are 
proud because Mr. Goldberg, special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO and general 
counsel of the United Steelworkers, is 
not only one of the keenest practical 
students of labor in America but be- 
cause he is also a member of the RLF 
Executive Board. He is the author of 
“AFL-CIO Labor United,” the notable 
1956 book analyzing the meaning of 
labor’s merger and its background, with 
which he was involved as one of the 
leading architects of agreement. He is 
secretary of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee, and as such was 
one of those to receive a plaque on the 
November 13 presentation of the RLF’s 
Social Justice Award. He is also an 
active layman in his Washington, D.C. 
synagogue, 


The proposal Mr. Goldberg makes 
for a “Labor-Management Assembly” 
after the model of the United Nations 
Assembly is both imaginative and prac- 
tical. In its composition, it would reach 
to top levels on both sides — board 
chairmen and company presidents on the 
one hand, the General Board of the 
AFL-CIO plus similar heads of “re- 
spectable unaffiliated unions’ on the 
other. It would be a forum for discus- 
sion in broader terms of public welfare 
than occurs at the bargaining table. If 
such a proposal can be carried out, it 
may well prove to be every bit as valu- 
able a “social invention,’ to use Camer- 
on Hall’s phrase, as is the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee — perhaps 
even more so. 


But although Mr. Goldberg’s proposal 
immediately touched off rounds of ap- 
plause on both sides of the labor- 
management aisle, there seems some 
doubt as to the probability of achieve- 
ment. Business Week devoted two 
pages to the proposal, noted that re- 
sponse from industry, labor, university 
and religious leaders — including most 
notably, although the magazine does 
not identify the quote from him, Msgr. 
George G. Higgins-— was quick and 
widespread. But the article closes on 
a somewhat pessimistic note as it quotes 
from the weekly news letter of the 
National Asscciation of Manufacturers. 


The plan would include convening 
“under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States” with the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Labor «as co- 
chairmen, The role of -- government 


would be that of “providing prestige, 
of supplying facts, and of bringing to- 
gether a secretariat for the conduct of 
the meeting.” 


It is unfortunate that space has com- 
pelled us to omit most of Mr. Gold- 
berg’s analysis of the current “harden- 
ing of attitudes,” which many other 
observers also find a part of today’s 
labor-management relations. The cause, 
he feels, is not “an overreaching on the 
part of the American labor movement” 
— since in relative bargaining strength 
“the total picture” still shows employ- 
ers the stronger. ‘The cause may be in 
part political; or.it may be due in part 
to the ‘bifurcated philosophy behind the 
Taft-Hartley Act which speaks of en- 
couraging both collective bargaining and 
individual bargaining — a complete 
contradiction in terms.” 


But there is no denying the fact of 
“retrogression”” rather than progress in 
the climate of labor relations in the 
last few years. Mr. Goldberg has not 
only seen it, but has devised an ap- 
proach to the problem. It is fundament- 
ally an approach which fits perfectly 
with the objectives of the religious per- 
son who has always found peacemaking 
of brother with brother a vital demand 
of the faith. It is likely that RLF 
members, were they to be polled on the 
matter, would approve Mr. Goldberg's 
proposal unanimously. We hope earnest- 
ly that something will come of it, and 
that it may change the climate of indus- 
trial relations for the better. 


"Let there be no doubt of this — 
labor organ‘zation, sound and re- 
spensible organization on democratic 
principles, is not merely something 
which the Catholic Church accepts 
as an inevitable development of our 
industrial seciety; it is something 
which she whole-heartedly cpproves, 
something for which her Popes have 
been crying for generations, like the 
voice of a prophet in the wilderness 
of ‘laissez-faire’, something which she 
earnestly commends to workers and 
management alike as a remedy for 
the evils which press upon us and as 
a preventive for greater evils which 
threaten. The view imposes upon 
the Catholic workers’ and commends 
to every worker who prefers Ameri- 
can freedom to communist, nazi or 
fascist regimentation, the duty of 
active interest in his labor organiza- 
ton ctaear 


— Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
Late Archbishop of Detroit 


“Churches and unions,’ ’ writes Joseph 
Mire in Labor Education, “are both in- 
stitutions which can play a very crucial 
role in the realization of a fair and 
democratic society, free from religious, 
racial and economic exploitation. The 
churches are increasingly concerned with 
such economic and social problems as the 
implication of nuclear developments, 
racial policies, industrial relations and 
other nonecclesiast’cal questions. The 
recent trend to the employment of ‘plant 
chaplains’ has put the need for a sound 
and better understanding of labor- 
church relations into further focus. 
Unicns, on the other hand, appreciate 
the need of basing their social and eco- 
nomic policies on ethical and moral 
principles. Few formal relationships 
have been established thus far between 
the churches and labor, and much ex- 
ploration needs to be done, to discover 
a fruitful pattern for joint educational 
programs or activities.”’ 


With those words, a study report on 
needs, programs and approaches to labor 
education prepared for the Fund for 
Adult Education recognizes from -the 
labor side the need for inter-group edu- 
cation between religion and labor. he 
two-way process envis‘oned by the Inter- 
University Labor Education Committee 
(now succeeded by the National Insti- 
tute for Labor Education) might be 
called religious education within the 
labor movement and, at the same time, 
economic education among churchmen. 


The Climate Has Changed 


Those two educational facets of the 
Rel'gion and Labor Foundation are 
specifically envisioned in the charter it 
secured in 1956 from the Regents of 
the University of the State of New 
York as an educational corporation. 
Previously a membership corporation, 
the RLF was originally formed in 193} 
with the purpose of enl’sting church 
sympathy and support for the hard- 
pressed labor movement of the pre- 
Wagner Act era. But the conditions of 
the 1930’s and ’40’s are outmoded by 
the 1950’s, and a changed orientation 
from partisanship to a two-way educa- 
tional emphasis seemed indicated by the 
mid-’50’s. Labor has grown to a place 
in the American community where its 
primary need from a laison organiza- 
tion linking it to religious forces is no 
longer the enlistment of direct or un- 
critical support. 

Clergymen and theological students on 
the picket lines of twenty years ago 
gave a lift to men who were battl ng for 
_* social justice in an economy where 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


By Clair M. Cook 


a twenty-five-cent hourly minimum 
wage was a big forward step. As a 
theological student in 1934, I was one 
of these picket-line sympathizers in a 
shoe workers’ strike against a shop 
where men w-th families were earning 
twelve to fourteen dollars a week, and 
women as low as six dollars. The strike 
was then the common weapon for secur- 
ing organized bargaining rights, and the 
Re‘igion and Labor Foundation as a 
membership corporation encouraged di- 
rect participating support of churchmen 
and theolog’cal students on behalf of 
the labor movement. 


The growth of labor’s economic 
power has eliminated the need for such 
efforts today, but it has not done away 
with the necessity for concern. Because 
of labor’s new-found position in the 
economy, it is more than ever vital for 
religious leadership to understand labor- 
management relations, to brng the un- 
dergirding of ethical and_ religious 
values to labor’s leaders, and to develop 
a closer working relationship in those 
areas of common effort for the social 
good — the “non-ecclesiastical ques- 
tions’ — to which Mr. Mire refers. 

The Churches Are Reaching Out 

That the churches are aware of their 
responsibilities is attested’ by the growth 
of official denominational social action to 
include an increasing emphasis on eco- 
nomic and labor-management affairs. 
This is reflected, for example, in the 
title adopted for the official Methodist 
agency authorized by the 1952 General 
Conference, the Board of Social and. 
Economic Relations, which has just 
added to its staff an associate director 
with particular concern for the economic 
area, and which is cooperat ng with six 
other agencies of the denomination in a 
national industrial relations conference 
at Cincinnati October 30 to November 
2, 1958. 

The work of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; of Msgr. 
George G. Higgins in the social action 
department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; of Dr. Theodore 
Pretzlaff as director of the Church and 
Economic Life Department of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; of Rabbi Eugene 
Lipman for the Union of American 


This is a portion of an article appear- 
ing in the July-August, 1958, issue of 
Relig-ous Education, which was devoted 
to a symposium on religion and labor. 
Excerpts from an article by Victor 
Obenhaus in the same issue appeared 
here earlier. 


_ THE WORK OF RELIGION AND LABOR LIAISON 


Hebrew Congregations; of Dean Mar- 
shal L. Scott in the Presbyterian Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations — these are 
further indications of a rising religious 
interest in responsible economic life, 
particularly apparent since the end of 


World War II. 
Labor Looks Toward The Church 


At the same time, there are indica- 
tions that the labor movement, and to 
some extent management, is looking to 
the church increasingly for counsel 
a more mature manner. Establishment 
of Rev. Charles C. Webber’s post of 
Representative for Religious Relations 


in the AFL-CIO; the selection of three 


rel gious leaders — Father Cronin, 
Rabbi Lipman and Rey. Cameron IP. 
Hall as a panel to work toward any 


possible solution of the Kohler strike; in- 


clusion on the UAW Public Review 


Board of Rabbi Morris Adler, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, and Msgr. Hig- 


gins; the calling of a ten-member clergy 
committee to advise American Motors 
on the eth’cal aspects of its current col- 
lective bargaining, and their subsequent 
consultations with the UAW for the 
same purpose; the invitation of the 
AFL-CIO merger convention to Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein and Fr. Raymond A. Me- 
Gowan for platform addresses in addi- 
tion to the usual invocations — these 
are among indications of a growing 
recognition by labor of religion’s con- 
cern for its affairs, and of the desire to 
keep in touch with moral leadership in 
an advisory capacity. 

The o!d antipathies to religion, so pro- 
nounced in the Socialist orientation com- 
mon to labor leaders a half-century ago, 
have largely disappeared. In the. 1890's, 
a convention resolution of the AFL 
specifically barred attendance or ad- 
dresses by clergymen; now they are 
welcomed as observers, introduced to the 
convention, and frequently local pulpit 
engagements are filled by leading labor 
officers during the convention week-end. 
President Meany has been honored by 
the Laetare Medal of Notre Dame as 
an outstanding Catholic layman; Wal- 
ter Reuther has received an honorary 
degree from Boston University in a spe- 
cial convocation under its Graduate 
School of Theology; and a study by 
Dean Liston Pope a few years ago re- 
vealed that 90 per cent of the 200 top 
officers of the then AFL and CIO 
were church members. 


Shortcomings Still Exist 
Yet, it should be said that these and 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Dr. Summers Addresses Students 


Dr. David F. Summers was the 
guest speaker at the Nov. 14th meeting 
of the Queen’s Theological Society, 
Kingston, Ont. Canada. here was a 
record attendance of theologs and arts- 
men who came to listen to a lecture and 
to enter into discussion of the general 
topic: “Christianity and Labour.” 

“he Q. T. S. is an organization whose 
members are candidates for the ministry 
of the United Church of Canada and/or 
students at Queen’s Theological College 
(a United Church College affiliated 
with Queen’s University). A few of 
the students present were members of 
other denominations. 


The following is a resume of Dr. 
Summers’s address: 

Dr. Summers stated that he - had 
come to the meeting, not as an expert 
on the relations of Organized Religion 
and Organized Labour, but as one who 
is genuinely concerned that these two 
great movements, whose aims and pur- 
poses have large areas in common, 
should understand each other, and 
should work together for the establish- 
ment of truth and justice. 


It has been predicted that in 25 
years Canada will be the leading in- 
dustrial nation of the earth. Though 
this prediction may be extreme, this 
much is certain, that in 1980 industry 
will be the chief characteristic of. Ca- 
nadian life. In the past we have been 
an agricultural nation and our emphasis 
has been on the rural church. At the 
present we are in a time of transition. 
‘Tomorrow we must be prepared for 
the industrial and urban society which 
is coming. 

Dr. Summers to!d his audience that 
students for the ministry of the Church 
have a right to ask what concern mat- 
ters of economic prediction have with 
the central task for which they are 
preparing themselves. He asked them 
to think of four considerations which 
would make the industrial situation a 
matter of vital concern. 

1. The chief organizational expressions 
of industrial society, i.e. Cap‘tal and 
Labour, are developing largely outside 
the sphere of influence of the Church. 
If their moral and spiritual tone is 
commendable this is only secondarily the 
result of religious influence. It is im- 
portant that fresh contact be made with 
each of them if society at large is to be 
evangelized. Our present concern with 
Labour does not mean an ignoring of 
Capital and Management; it means a 
frank admission that it is difficult to 


work with both at one and the same 
time, and a realization that Labour 
constitutes an overwhelming majority 
of the people. 

The 1951 Canadian census listed 
less than 5% of the labour force en- 
gaged in managerial or professional oc- 
cupations. The 1957 Canadian Income 
Tax returns indicated only 6% of pro- 
fessional or managerial status. This 
would suggest that over 90% of people 
who earn a living and pay taxes are 
either white collar or manual workers. 
Now certainly the Un'on movement 
does not represent all these people; 
potentially it does represent most of 
them, and actually it claims a majority 
of them as members. ‘Thus, from 
merely a statistical point of view the 
Church ought to be interested in the 
Labour Movement. 

2. There is a danger that religion may 
become a ‘badge of respectability.’ It has 
already been pointed cut that United 
Church members, percentage-wise, own 
more refrigerators and drive more cars 
than does the populace as a whole. This 
means that we enjoy a standard of living 
higher than the national average. Does 
this mean we are becoming a middle- 
class church? Regardless of the answer 
you may give to this question, many 
leaders are pointing out that working 
people are more consp:cuous by their 
absence than by their presence in our 
congregations. If we are not reaching 
these people, perhaps we should give 
the matter special attention, 

3. There is a tendency for Church 
membership to mean only participatien 
in Sunday services and one or two mid- 
week organizations. 
and does become a self-contained insti- 
tution. Perhaps we shou!'d realize that 
to detach Jesus from the fabric of 
Society is to crucify Him yet again. 
‘Personal Decision’ that is not integrally 
related to the total life situation is a 
travesty on the Christan faith. 
are to be true to Him, we too must 
become involved with men and women 
where they are. In modern society this 
means in economic, political, social, and 
international affairs. It means being 
concerned in conditions of work and 
employment. It means be'ng involved, 
largely through those who are members 
of both Church and Union, in the affairs 
of the Union. It means giving leader- 
ship to Church members that they, as 
Christians, may become involved in the 
worldly and so-called secular affairs of 
their lives. 

4. A consideration of point three leads 


The Church can. 


lf we. 


on to Dr. Summer’s fourth point: The 
Church is its own biggest enemy. The 
threat to the Christian faith is not 
primarily Communist or Humanistic 
Scientism or any other of the competi- 
tors for man’s faith: The real threat” 
is the half-converted, incompetent and 
inarticulate church which turns in upon 
itself and talks with itself in its own 
private jargon. It is always true that 
the Church must evangelize or perish, 
and for us th’s means to evangelize the 
Church and to train its membership that — 
the good news may be brought to an 

industrial society. It means talking to 

that scciety in terms it will understand. 

It is not our message, but our vocabu- 

lary that is at fault. We must become 

canny and alert to the things of th» 

world; we must become competent. A 

pole may be ideal to get a rowboat oft 

the reef, but it is useless to free an 

ocean liner. . 


We must evangelize an industrial so- 
ciety; but we must also realize that 
preaching alone is never going to ac- 
cemplish the task. As Joseph Parker 
said: “Preaching is like throwing buck- 
ets of water at narrow necked bottles.” 
We have to find efficient funnels; if we 
don’t God may by-pass us as He has 
by-passed the institutional forms of re- 
ligion in past centur‘es. Religion, when 
it finds its satisfaction in contemplating 
its own virtues, becomes a veil which 
hides God from those who are really 
seeking the Truth which shall set them 
free. When this happens God creates 
new avenues through which He can 
work. 

If Industrial Society is to be evan- 
gelized it must be as the Church forgets 
itself in its service of Society. But in 
so doing, it must act from motives of 
‘love of God,’ and not of ‘love of man.” 
Too easily social service can become its 
own end; when that happens good in- 
tentions lose their motive power and 
end in disillusionment. The Denomi- 
nations must forget their jealousies one 

(Continued on Page 8)ia3 
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Prayer for Industry 


Prosper our industries, we pray 
Thee, God Most High, that our land 
may be full with ail manner of store, 
and there be no complaining in our 
streets: and, as Thy glorious Son 
our Lord plied tool and trade on 
earth, so give to all that labour, 
pride in their work, a just reward, and 
joy both in supplying need and in 
serving Thee; through the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


— Church of Scotland, 
Book of Common Order 


— 


of Churches, the Reteion and 
Labor Foundation is taking an active 


Ae eae 26-25. 
i. A “Religion: and Labor Ties st 
‘ nnounced in the official calendar ie 
‘the convention, will be held on the open- 
g night, Monday: January -26. In 
addition to the calendar announcement, 
word of it appears in an advertisement 
jn the January Oh'o Christian News, 
ich goes to some 5,000 Protestant 
| ministers in the state. 
Victor Reuther, assistant to the presi- 
dent cf the United Automobile Work- 
ers, who is to be a speaker at the after- 
noon session of the Convention, will be 
-guest speaker at the dinner on the 
_ topic, “Labor’s Challenge to the Min- 
istry.” His address wll be brief, with 
most ot the after-dinner hour reserved 
fer discussion and questions from the 
floor. The dinner will be held in the 
Veterans’ Memorial in Columbus, 
where the Convention meets. Some 
fifteen hundred or more are expected to 
attend the Convention. 
In addition to the RLF ad and the 
dinner, there will be a display booth 
-at the Convention at whch there will 
“be opportunity for Ohio ministers to 
“get acquainted with RLF staff and pro- 
gram. It was through an earlier similar 
display that Mr. Dandar, RLF fie'd 
director, first became Hequainted with 
“the organization, 
- Mr. Wilson, who recently came to 
Columbus as oe Council executive, was 
an act-ve participant in the i ee epalic 
RLF group, and believes in the kind of 
work RLF is doing. In addition to his 
other helpfulness, he made possible en- 
closure of the dinner announcement in 
y Council mailing to some 200 minis- 
‘ters’ associations throughout the state. 
A dinner attendance of two hundred 
or more is anticipated. 


‘Church Conference Passes 
RLF Resolution 


__ As a Congregational Christian minis- 
ter, Rey. Alex Dandar, RLF fie!d di- 
rector, attended the 105th Annual 
Meeting of the Ohio Conference of 
Cengregational Christian Churches’ in, 
Newport, Kentucky, soon after joining 
the RLF staff. Tine Conference year- 
_ book, with minutes of the meeting, has 
since been publ’shed. Among. resolu- 


tions passed there appears this: 
“WHEREAS the Religion and La- 


THE FIRST WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL CHARTER was presented to 


the Cincinnati Religion and Labor Council by John G. Ramsay, Co-Chairman for 


Labor, on October 28. 
Church. Others, left to right: 


Receiving the charter is Rev. Albert Perry of the Unitarian 
Rabbi Stanley Brav; Al Jordan, United Steelworkers; 


Mr. Perry and Mr, Ramsay; Dr. Clair M. Cook, RLF executive director, and Rev. 


Alex Dandar, field director. 


Canton R-L Leader Keeps Busy ‘Schedule 


Among active local Relig’on and 
Labor Council leaders is James McFar- 
land of Canton, Ohio, a Catholic lay- 
man and member of the Steelworkers. 
The sort of activity Jim pursues in 
promoting the concerns of religion and 
labor both in and out of the Canton 
group is demonstrated in a recent letter 
from him addressed to Mr. Dandar. 

“Since our last meetng in Cleve- 
land,” he writes, “I talked with a 
young group at the Church of the 
Brethren at Middle Branch, a Pres- 
byterian church in Avondale, at the 
E.U.B. Church at North Canton, and 
the Catholic College Club at St. 
Peter’s Church of Canton. 

“In the battle of right to work I had 
a full schedule, speaking before women’s 
clubs and various union groups, and an 
insurance group (Metropolitan and 
Hancock). In ail instances I was in- 
troduced as chairman of Religion and 


bor Foundation seeks to bring under- 
standing between the leaders of religion 
and labor in America and to bring the 
influence of the Judeo-Christian ‘ethic 
to bear on industrial relat‘ons, and the 
Rey. Alex Dandar of our Conference 
is serving as Field Director of the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation; 

“BE IT RESOLVED that our Con- 
ference recognizes the ministry of thie 
Religion and Labor Foundation and en- 
ccurages our ministers and leaders to 
cooperate in its work.” 

Such a resolution can be he!pful in 
our work. If there are members and 
readers in a position to introduce this 
sort of resolution in other bodies of 
either the churches or of labor, please 
do so and let us know the result. 


Labor for the Greater Canton AFL- 
C1O. In all my talks I made ment’en 
of the need for Religion and Labor in 
society, for better relationship among 
all groups. 

“T and a vice president of a Steel 
union local, Bob Sitfern, covered all the 
Catholic churches in Stark County with 
a memo from Bishop Walsh of Youngs- 
town, and received permission from the 
parish prest to distribute the pamphlet 
on the Bishops’ statement against the 
right to work law. We received 95 per 
cent cooperation. In most cases the 
priest announced it from the pulpit, 
which made it easier. 

“T was in East Sparta’s ceramic local 
union the evening they passed’a motion 
to send you a contribut'on for RLF. 
I explained to them the purpose of the 
Foundation. ... 

“T believe the past election demon- 
strated R & L can be very necessary, 
when the opportunity invites itself. 
Rabbi Jackson spoke out against the 
right to work amendment, and so did 
Rev. Nagy. 

“Wishing you Godspeed in your work 
with R & L, 

Sincerely yours, 
james MeFarland.” 


THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE 
WORKERS of America recently re- 
ceived the Dorrie Miller trophy, first 
presented to Jackie Robinson in 1947, 
for its work in race relations. ‘The 
three-foot-high trophy, presented by 


Rev. Elmer Fowler, is named for the 
Negro mess attendant aboard the 


battleship Arizona during the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor, whose actions 
spurred elimination of segregation in 
the armed forces. 


Asian Churches, World Council 
Study ‘Industrial Evangelism’ 


— One of the significant conferences of 
the past year was that held in Manila 
by forty-five Asian church representa- 
tives representing the Christian councils 
ef churches in thirteen nations, under 
auspices of the East Asia Christian 
Conference. 

* Secretary of this first “Asian Confer- 
énce on Industrial Evangelism” was a 
member of the RLF, Rev. Henry D. 
Jones. Mr. Jones, now in the United 
States, is a Presbyterian missionary in 
Japan who has made industrial evangel- 
ism a particular interest. “lhe mission 
of John Ramsay to Korea, to prepare 
the way for a specialized industrial 
mission there, is a project which Mr. 
Jones has been very instrumental in 
getting under way. 

The Manila gathering of Protestant 
workers in Asia’s rapidly expanding in- 
dustrialized communities reported on 
the ‘almost explosive” growth of cities 
and the problems of “vast communities 
of rootless and lonely people drawn out 
of their rural societies into urban 
squalor.” They agreed that the churches, 
from Indonesia to Pakistan, are failing 
to respond adequately to the situation. 
Church leaders almost take it for 
granted that “workers” are not among 
those to be found in their churches. 

The process of urbanizat’on and in- 
dustrialization, the Conference report 
said, is “more rapid in Asia than in 
other areas of the world.” Consequent- 
ly the church needs “‘to change its out- 
look and approach as rapidly as the 
system itself is changing, and to re-orient 
its programme accordingly.” In line 
wth those observations, the group came 
up with specific suggestions concerning 
the training of ministers, the strengthen- 
ing of lay participation, and other facets 
of the work of Christianity in Asian 
society. 

In another meeting deal‘ng with the 
same general area, participants from 
twenty-five countries spent two weeks 
at the World Council of Churches’ 
Ecumenical Institute near Geneva, Swit- 
zetland, discussing evangelism and 
church life in city and industry. An 
Ecumenical Press Service item reports: 

“The structure of the congregation 
must change, the churchmen were told 
by Dr. Haroid Poe'chau, an industria! 
pastor in Berlin, if it is to be relevant 
to the industrial worker. Citing the 
many ‘communities’ of the modera 


worker — family, trade union, shop 
floor, sports group and possibly the 
church — Dr, Poelchau called for a 


ministry to the groups which naturally 


RELIGION AND LABOR _ 


Back in 1863 the Board of Missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
heard a report on ‘The Church’s Mis- 
sion to Working-Men.” It spoke of 
the ‘breach which now unhappily sepa- 
rates the laboring-man from the proper 
influence of the Church and the min- 
istry.” In 1903, Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
machinist turned Presbyterian minister, 
was named a “general missionary to the 
workingms.”” Other denominations 
have tended to put their concern for 
industry and the worker under missions 
boards, with overtones of considering the 


. “working class’ almost as a species of 


heathen. 


But now comes a “man bites dog” 
kind of reversal. Instead of sending 
missionaries to American workers, the 
Board of Ecumenical Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. is sponsoring a two-month mis- 
sion to the Church in Korea by a lay- 


man trade union leader. 


John G. Ramsay is both an out- 
standing union man and churchman, 
uniquely qualified for the work he will 
do in Korea. Director of Community 
Relations for the United Steelworkers, 
he has long been one of labor’s most 
active churchmen. A member of the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches and of its Department of 
Church and Economic Life, John Ram- 
say was last year honored as the Wash- 
ington, D.C. ‘Churchman of the Year.” 
He is an elder in the National Pres- 
byterian Church, where President Eisen- 
hower is a member, and is active in 


If | were to name the place where 
the Christian faith bites into the 
problems of the industrial age, it 
would be here: every institution, 
every industry, every government, 
every organization, every religion — 
must be evaluated in terms of what 


/ 
i does to persons. The faith is al- 


ways concerned first for people and 
only secondarily for institutions, and 
even then only because of what they 
mean for human personality. 


— Dr, Claude H. Thompson, at the 
First National Methodist Conference 
on Industrial Relations, Cincinnati, 
October 30, 1958. 


occur in industry, without an immediate 
attempt to relate them to a congregu- 
tion.” 


Ramsay On 2-Month Korean Mission 


Presbyterian Men. Few if any laymen 
know so many ministers, priests and 
rabbis the length and breadth of Amer- 


ica as does Mr. Ramsay, and he is so 


often asked to speak to church groups 
that he has sometimes been addressed 
as “Reverend”? Ramsay. 

Leaving America on January 29, 
John and his wife Gertrude will fly to 


Tokyo, stopping at Anchorage for a_ 


quick visit with Mrs. Ramsay’s sister. 
Then in Seoul and other cities of Korea 
— known as the most Christian nation 
in Asia — until the first of April they 
will be getting about by jeep, meeting 
with church leaders and labor leaders, 
preparing the way for a full-time “in- 
dustrial mission” to Korea. They will 
be followed, after setting up the work, 
by a young man who will leave America 
in June to spend the next two years 
developing the new mission to be geared 
with industry and church. Rev. Henry 
Jones, missionary to Japan now on 
leave in America and a leader in Asian 
church approaches to workers, has sur- 
veyed Korean needs and helped make 
the arrangements for this land, so rapid- 
ly changing from a rural agricultural 
nation to an industrial economy. 

Mr. Ramsay, who is also co-chair- 
man of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion, hopes to visit with leaders of the 
Japan Religion and Labor Foundation, 
established about two years ago. 

It is good to know that the coopera- 
tion of religious leaders and labor 
leaders is a two-way. street, and that 
labor men are helping to make it so. 
So to John and Gertrude Ramsay, “Bon 
voyage,’ and all success in your mission, 
to Korea. : 
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“I’m telling you, Sansdome, you'll _ 
never get a head working on those 
non-union jobs!” ‘ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
is through any joint control. 


A Labor-Management Assembly 


My own thinking leads to a proposal 
for a Labor-Management Assembly, 
modeled after the United Nations As- 
}sembly, as an instrument for bringing 
together the leading figures in American 
industry and the leading figures in the 
American trade un‘on movement for a 
periodic examination and discussion of 
the issues which affect us all and in 
which we find so little common ground. 

I propose that the Labor- Management 


Assembly be convened under the auspices 
Poof 


the Government of the United 
States and that the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Labor act as co-chairmen. 
But I immed ately add that this should 


not be a government-dominated organi- 


providing prestige, 


zation any more than the ILO, on the 
international level, is a government- 
dominated institution, although govern- 
ment participates along with labor and 
management representatives in __ its 
funct.oning. 

the role of government as 
of supplying facts, 


Il view 


-and of bringing together a secretariat 


for the conduct of the meeting. It is not 


even important, it seems to me, whether 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 


tary of Commerce see eye to eye — 
normally they don’t — on these prob- 
lems. 


To serve its proper purposes and to 
achieve any beneficial results, the Labor- 
Management Assembly must meet at 
regular periodic intervals and must re- 
ceive top level attendance and top level 
thinking from both sides. It must be 
attended by the Chairmen cf the Board 
and the Presidents of representative big 
and sma!l corporations. It must be at- 
tended by the Presidents of trade unions. 
Both should be accompanied by adequate 
staffs. | would propose that the present 
membership of the Business Advisory 
Council, enlarged by representative 
small business men, constitute the in- 
dustry representation. The General 
Board of the AFL-CIO, on which sits 
“at least one representative from each 
affiiated union, large and small, would 
constitute labor representation — with 
the proviso that respectable unaffiliated 
unions should of course also be invited. 


How It Would Work 


I would hope that the Labor-Man- 
agement Assembly would not issue state- 
ments unless they are unanimously 
_ agreed upon, and unless the common 
denominator is higher than agreement 
that sin is bad and morality is good. 
Primarily, if the Labor-Management 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT ASSEMBLY 


Assembly is to be successful, it must be 
a place to discuss and think about im- 
portant issues in the labor-management 
area on a broader basis than is poss‘ble 


in collective bargaining, not to fight and 


bicker over the words of a contract or 
a resolution. If the discussions are to 
be profitable, they should be ‘‘off the 
record” except for agreed-upon. state- 
ments, so that no one need be concerned 
that his remarks will be cited against 
him. Indeed, I visualize more and 
greater benefits from small discussion 
groups under the auspices of the Labor- 
Management Assembly than from gen- 
eral plenary sessions. 


Finally, I would hope that at the 
periodic meetings ample opportunities 
would be provided, as at international 
assemblies, for social intercourse be- 
tween individuals in the respective 
groups — something that has been in- 
creasingly lacking since the wartime 
agencies functioned and the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated. I 
believe that our top level labor and 
management representatives must be 
drawn together for a period of as long 
as two or three weeks, once or twce 
a year, under circumstances in which 
they have no alternative but to talk; 
and when they are through talking 
they should talk some more. 


Questions For Discussion 


And there is plenty to talk about! 
I have already mentioned the problem 
of retired workers. Another example of 
a problem we are all concerned about 
is inflation. Inflation, if one is to read 
the industrial press, is caused solely by 
r:sing wages. Inflation, if one is to read 
the labor press, is the end result of 
super-protits and administered price 
policies. Is either side right, or are they 
both wrong? 

And what about automation? How 
often do the top leaders of labor and 
management get together to discuss all 
of the implications of automation, ex- 
cept for the very limited treatment that 
can be given to this all-important sub- 
ject by their representatives trying to 
hammer out a collective bargaining 
agreement before a strike deadline? 


Even the whole issue underlying the 
“right to work” laws has never been 
adequately discussed except in a political 
setting. What about the problem of 
corruption in the labor-management 
field? Should not this be talked about 
frankly and candidly so that good 
sense, rather than delusion, may prevail 
in the legislative area? 

Is it being too much of an egghead 
to hope that a Labor-Management. As- 


= a 


sembly, with the help of academicians 
and public figures, could discuss the im- 
plications of John Galbraith’s thesis 
that we have reached the stage of “an 
affuent society” and must seek goa's 
other than steadily increasing produc- 
tion of consumer goods? Are labor and 
management satisfied with our national 
defense program? What about our 
educational system? The list of sub- 
jects which could be discussed and are 
nct now being discussed is endless. 


The Need Is For Joint Effort 


Now, I believe I am a realist. I 
know that creating a forum such as | 
propose will not solve, and may even 
aggravate, the problem of _ reaching 
mutual understanding. I am aware that 
at a meeting such as this, men will read 
prepared speeches, setting forth their 
maximum positions. “The pressure of 
their own sides against concessions may 
dim the chance of fruitful discussion. 
But I am similarly aware of what the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, with even greater problems, has 
accomplished, as well as what it has not 
accomplished, in relaxing international! 
tensions. Without expecting too much, 
and without even hoping for too much, 
I believe that a Labor-Management 
Assembly will be good for labor and 
management and the American public. 
For if we take no step, if we make no 
effort, the alternative is discouraging — 
the widening of the chasm, a hardening 
of attitudes, all leading to an eventual 
militant class consciousness — the ab- 
sence of: which has been one of the 
strengths of democratic America. 


What is called for is a reafirmation 
and development of the Hillman tradi- 
tion of labor-management relations. 
What is called for is a greater recogni- 
tion of mutuality of interest. Mind you, 
as Hillman well knew, mutual respect 
does not mean artificial unanimity of 
thought. Within the framework of 
mutual acceptance and mutual respect, 
there is wide room for diversity ot 
opinion. But can we not work, labor 
and management alike, to solve common 
problems through the development of a 
program which will promote the nation’s 
economic health, and will advance the 
growth of both business enterprise and 
labor? 


I believe that the heritage of Sidney 
Hillman is still very much alive. If my 
belief is correct, there is certainly in 
existence in both management and labor 
the vision and imagination capable of 
developing a program built upon the 
solid premise that what is good for 
America is good for those who own and 
manage and for these who belong to 
our free trade un ons, 
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RELIGION AND LABOR LIAISON 


(Continued from Page 3) 

other indications of rapprochement to 
bridge a gap existing between organized 
religion and organized labor for a cen- 
tury and a half, are only a beginning 
toward the awareness of cooperative 
possibilities between the two. The labor 
leader who is more than a nominal 
churchman is still all too rare although, 
at nearly every labor convention I 
attend, delegates stopping by the Reli- 
gion and Labor Foundation display tell 
me of their activities as Sunday School 
teacher, deacon, official board or build- 
ing committee member in a_ local 
church. But too frequently, with a 
touch of inferiority feelings in a parish 
of predominantly business and_profes- 
sional people, active unionists and officers 
fail to reveal to their church associates 
or pastor their activity in the union. 
Part of the responsibility for failure in 
linking religion and labor in life and 
action lies with union members. 

But fully as great is the failure of 
clergymen of all groups in parish work 
to understand or be concerned with eco- 
nomic and labor-management realities. 
How many of them have even seen a 
good labor paper, such as the weekly 
AFL-CIO News, let alone subscribe to 
one? Yet I have no doubt that a re- 
quest by any clergyman to be placed’ on 
the mailing list of any in the country 
would be honored gladly without charge. 


Odds and Ends 


TWO RAIL WORKERS, members 
of the Railroad Signalmen and of the 
Railroad Trainmen, received the 71st 
and 72nd Presidential Medals of 
Honor to be awarded since 1905 to 
persons who at the risk of their own 
lives have saved others on American 
railroads. 


“RELIGION AND LABOR,” a 12- 
page pamphlet of the AFL-CIO pre- 
pared by its Representative for Re- 
ligious Relations, Charles C. Webber, 
is now available. Mr. Webber is an 
RLF Board member. 


GEORGE MEANY AND HER- 
MAN W. STEINKRAUS, head of 
Bridgeport Brass Co., are chairmen 
for labor and for management in the 
observance of Brotherhood Week 
February 15-22. The annual observ- 
ance is sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

PENNSYLVANIA AN ‘D N EW 
JERSEY are the only two states left 
to complete AFL-CIO mergers. 


Liaison Must Be Improved 

Only as we develop a religious lead- 
ership knowledgeable in terms of labor’s 
realities, understanding such things as 
the internal political nature of demo- 
cratic unionism, can we approach closely 
enough to serve the labor movement’s 
needs as we ought. Ethical and religious 
values cannot be applied in a vacuum; 
they are sustained in daily life only in 
the context of the problems to which 
they must be applied. It is all very well 
to decry corruption in the leadership of 
a few segments of American labor, but 
will those who seek its eradication turn 
to the churches and their leaders for 
help? Not so long as they meet with 
lack of understanding, or worse yet, 
distorted misunderstanding gleaned at 
second hand from often biased’ sources. 

Labor’s trying hour of self-examina- 
tion, when it has taken courageous steps 
to develop codes of ethics unmatched 
elsewhere in the economy, has not found 
very many informed and sympathetic 
churchmen giving the kind of help one 
might expect of the titular leaders of 
righteousness. We need to know, to un- 
derstand, to develop churchmen special- 
ists who can serve as liaison between 
the pulpit and the wide world beyond 
the church’s doors. As the 1937 en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI on “Atheistic 
Communism” phrased it in advice to 
priests, “Go to the workingman.” ‘The 
experience will be rewarding both toa 
religious leaders and to labor leaders 
alike, a two-way process of economic 
and religious education. 


Canadian Corner 


(Continued from Page 4) 
of another and work together to ac- 
complish their mission, which is not 
primarily one of making converts but 
of winning men into warm fellowship 
one with another and with God. 

The mest successful experiments in 
industrial evangelism have been of an 
interdenominational nature. This runs 
the danger of operating only on the 
lowest common factor, and this, of 
course, is too low. It runs the second 
danger of becoming eclectic, and so 
losing character. If, however, tolera- 
tion and charity allow each person his 
individual convictions (and a real con- 
cern shows through) then avenues open 
up through which God can use us in 
His service. 

Dr. Summers then discussed the Re- 
ligion and Labour Foundation as one 
way of contributing to the solution of 
the problems set before us. An informal 
question and discussion period extended 
for more than two hours, 


x 


Summers Receives Doctorate | 


The Canadian Religion-Labour Foun- 
dation congratulates its recording secre- 
tary, the Rey. David F. Summers of — 
Carleton Place, Ont., on the successful - | 


completion of his academic pursuits. On 


Oct. 18, Edinburgh University con-— 


ferred upon him the degree of Doctor 


of Philosophy. | 

Dr. Summers began his academic 
career at the University of Saskatchewan 
in 1942. In 1946 he received his B.A, 
degree, and commenced his theological 
studies at St. Andrew’s College in Sas- 
katoon, while also continuing his studies 
at the University. In 1949 he received 
his diploma in theology and his honours 
degree. After two years in the pastorate 
of the United Church of Canada Dr. 
Summers applied for leave of absence in 
order to pursue post-graduate studies. 
Three academic years were spent in 
Edinburgh after which Dr. Summers re- 
turned to Canada to take up work as 
United Church pastor of two suburban 
congregations in Canada’s Motor City, 
the home of Local 222 of the U.A.W. 
The two Oshawa congregations soon 
required the services of two ministers, 
so Dr. Summers moved to Carleton 
Place where Findlay stoves are manu- 
factured. Here his congregation granted 
him a three-month leave of absence to 
complete academic studies. 

Dr. Summers’ first contact with the 
Religion and Labour Foundation came 
during his undergraduate years; he was 
a delegate to an  interdenominational 
youth rally held in Ohio. Here he saw 
an R.L.F. display of literature, posters, 
etc., and became a student member, 
though he never came in contact with 
a local chapter of the organization. 

While studying at the University of 
Edinburgh Dr. Summers came across 
references to the “Labour Churches” 
and determined to make a_ thorough 
study of them. This became the sub- 
ject of his Doctoral Thesis. His study 
of Relig on-Labour relations during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries 
helps him to understand the background 
of these great movements in the present 


day. 


“The only difference be- 
tween stumbling blocks and 
stepping stones is in the way 
you use them.” 


